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A TOURISTS HOLIDAY IN VENICE. 


Dozs not a Tourist who has entered the hard 
service of Cook—who has made Baedeker’s 
closely-printed itineraries his rule of life—who 
has thoughtlessly asked his friends before starting, 
‘What ought I to see?’ and dare not face them 
again until he has obeyed their so lightly uttered, 
‘Go there; do this; be sure to see that’—does 
not such a one, by all that is fatiguing, deserve 
aholiday? Who shall condemn him if for once 
he plays truant, shuts the guide-book with as 
deep a sigh of relief as erstwhile the daybook, 
and leaves undone, wittingly, much that reason 
and conscience assure him he ought to have 
done ? 

Thus we, hard-wrought tourists, have taken a 
holiday ; partly in bravado, defying the bondage 
of sight-seeing—partly in despair at finding our 
task beyond us. ‘Venice,’ says the methodical 
Baedeker, ‘may be seen in three or four days ;’ 
and forthwith he allots to each day its share of 
churches and pictures and points of view. Have 
we not plodded after him, book in hand, day 
after day? Have we not cricked our necks agonis- 
ingly in the study of ceiling paintings, climbed 
towers, explored pozzi, with the best will in the 
world, only to find ourselves at the end of a week 
hopelessly in arrears? We play truant to-day, 
therefore, half from weariness, and half with the 
hardened conscience of the boy who knows if 
he did go to school it would only be to sit at the 
bottom of the class—in conspicuous failure, 

Baedeker left at home, and our minds clear 
alike of cant and Ruskin, we wander forth with 
an unwonted air of leisure, to enjoy such 
humours of life as we may chance upon. It is 
a brilliant morning, in a course of fitful weather. 
Last night’s rain lies still in the hollows of the 
pavement, and is baled out by gondoliers as they 
make their boats smart for the day’s custom. One 
turns his cushions, revealing their orange-striped, 
fair-weather sides ; another wreathes the prow of 
his boat with flowers ; a third spreads the gayest 
of carpets for his patron’s feet. But we do not 


succumb to these lures, for, to tell the truth 
courageously, we find the swaying motion of a 
gondola anything but pleasant, and immensely 
prefer the penny steamer. So, with a half-formed 
purpose of ultimately taking a steamer up the 
Grand Canal, we drift with the general tide of 
humanity towards the square of San Marco. It 
is early, but the shops are open, and fasci- 
nating as usual, and we glance as we pass at 
the long atray of windows stored with trinkets, 
pictures, photographs, lamps of wrouglit-iron, 
necklaces of coral and pearl, mosaics, and a thou- 
sand trifles of Venetian glass. Reaching a street 
corner, we are stayed by a gathering crowd, and 
find, emerging from one of the narrow callés or 
lanes between the closely-built, tall houses, a 
funeral procession, preceded by the most per- 
functory of hired mourners, whose insignia of 
office, tall four-wicked candles, carried indiffer- 
ently at all angles, flare smokily in the sunlight, 
and bespatter with wax as they pass the people 
and the pavement on either hand. Then follow 
the clergy and the bier and the real mourners, 
all slowly making for the adjacent church of San 
Moise, where the long service is to be performed. 
As they disappear within its great doors, the 
spectators disperse, most resuming with us their 
way to the square of San Marco, the heart of 
Venice. As we enter the square, a man mutely 
offers infant turtles for sale, creatures no bigger 
than garden snails, each in a little open box, with 
a supply of green meat of some sort—net cost 
probably ten centimes, although the vendor as we 
glance at them speculatively suggests half a franc. 
Next comes a dealer in sweetmeats, holding forth 
long wooden pins—I should say skewers, did that 
not suggest cat’s meat—on which are threaded 
pieces of orange, or two or three figs, or shelled 
walnuts, each cluster encased in caramel, and 
valued at fifteen centimes. 

At every doorway of the glittering shops all 
round the great arcade, ingratiating tradesmen 
greet you as you pass with cordial good-mornings, 
‘and entreat you, with spider-like friendliness, to 
walk into their parlours. Qut-at-elbows loafers 
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make for you as you leave the importunities of 
the arcade for the open square, and thrust upon 
you brown paper cones of peas, wherewith to feed 
the numberless pigeons circling overhead, and 
pecking about, more tame than winter robins, at 
your feet. As you come near the glorious fagade 
of St Mark’s—fain to stand and look to your 
heart’s content at the rich glow of these mosaic 
pictures filling the arches, and the oriental beauty 


of the clustered domes beyond them—a flight of | 


a touts surround you, and clamour for the 
rivilege of showing you the Campanile, the 
Ba tistery, the Church itself. 

ere is no peace, no holiday, you perceive, 
for the tourist among these birds of prey, and 
you turn off at random out of the square into 
one of the narrow callés on your left. Narrow 
alleys are these streets, as a rule scarce more than 
three feet wide; and the light which reaches 
the little shops and und-floor dwellings of 
the tall houses on either hand cannot even in 
midsummer be more than twilight. Yet all 
sorts of trades are carried on briskly in these 
obscure regions: milliners, bakers, smiths, jewel- 
lers, poulterers, display their wares in the 
dusky recesses on either hand ; rows of poultry 
in the last instance ingeniously peceinies their 
original nature by means of a few ruffled duck, 
or turkey, or ordinary hens’ tail feathers still 
decorating their otherwise plucked and trussed 
carcases. <A calf’s head, ghastly in its pallor, is 
faintly visible from the chiaroscuro of a butcher’s 
shop ; and at the adjacent barber’s you find your- 
self literally face to face with, =) within a few 
inches of, the be-lathered customer upon whom 
he operates. You emerge upon the open paved 
campo, originally the burying-ground of the little 
island parish you happen to be traversing. It 
is Saint’s day in this parish—and some, little 
boys have dressed a tiny shrine in the cornéf near 
the church, an old wooden chair, whose seat is 
covered with handfuls of grass, stuck with half- 
withered flowers; among them a floating wick 
in a saucer of oil burns in front of the little 
coloured print, representing some sacred subject, 
pomees up like an altar-piece — the broken 

ck of the chair. The boys dart at you with 
saucers, clamouring for a donation towards ex- 
penses ; and before you can cross the campo, the 
church doors open, and out streams a procession 
of the Host—a larger edition, as it were, of the 
child’s-play you have just seen. Tonsured, and 
glorious in stiffly-flowered brocade, they parade 
under a golden canopy, preceded by acolytes 
swinging empty censers, and bearing outshone 
candles in the face_of the sun. Some dozen of 
the crowd, stopped perforce to make way for them, 
kneel, and uncover as the Host passes; most 
glance indifferently, and press on as soon as the 
way is clear. 

e next campo we cross is almost deserted, 
except for a flower and vegetable market in one 
corner, and in the centre a Venetian baby, 
taking a walking lesson. I do not know whether 
the means of instruction used is peculiar to 
Venice; in any case, it is worth description. 
The little one-year-old was put, standing, in a sort 
of crinoline of wicker-work very wide at the base, 
and at the top fitting under the baby’s arms. 
The mother stood some way off, the child stretch- 
ing its hands to her, and at every step of the 


little dancing feet the light framework slid 
forward, while it could not upset. The self- 
satisfaction of the baby with the random p 
it found itself making was evident in its happy 
face and crowing laughter. 

We found ourselves by this time again in the 
neighbourhood of San Moise. The funeral party 
had not yet emerged from the church ; and in 


the nearest canal, gondolas draped with black and 


silver waited to convey the bier to the cemetery 
island. Later, as we wait on one of the floating 
barges used as steamboat stations, we see the 
funeral barge and its attendant gondolas slowly 
rowing 0 4 across the lagoon, accompanied by 
music, which sounds doubly sweet and mournful 
across the water. We are waiting for a steamer 
to the Lido, that long island which lies, a pro- 
tecting harrier, between Venice and the sea. The 
Lido is a sort of Cockney pleasure resort for 
Venetians. There are no churches on it, neither 
altar-piece nor ceiling painting to constrain atten- 
tion ; and Baedeker scorns to include an excur- 
sion thither in any of his well-filled days. It 
is all modern, and somewhat vulgar. Big restau- 
rants anticipate your custom in self-laudatory 
leaflets thrust upon you ere you land, Weather- 
beaten sailors, professional Jacks-ashore of the 
Brighton and Margate type, pursue you with 
trays of shells and coral; and to convey you 
across from the inner to the outer shore of the 
island, a tramway presents itself, drawn by two 
creatures almost as startling at first as griffins 
or dragons, but which you realise are horses—the 
forgotten beast of traffic and burden common to 
all the universe, Venice alone excepted. To jolt 
across the Lido behind them is of course a thrill- 
ing experience for the Venetian Cockney, and 
our consciences prick us not a little as we, on 
whom such pleasures palled in childhood, self- 
ishly take possession of two of the seats so 
greatly in demand. 

Arrived at the other side of the Lido, we may 
wander at will on the long sandy shores of the 
island, may sit on the grassy banks, where, here 
and there, storms and high tides have left a 
tangled wreath of seaweed to mark their farthest 
claim. And here we may, and we do, fleet the 
time, basking in the sunlight, and breathing in 
the drowsy balm of the soft sea-wind, as we 
watch the coming in of the tide from the wide 
Adriatic, whose waters, so wonderfully blue, 
break in iridescent foam at our feet, each bubble 
rainbow-hued, like the fairy-haunted foam-bells 
of Sir Noel Paton’s pictures. We looked vainly 
for the little sea-horses, said to strew the shores 
here, and had indeed to condescend to buy some 
afterwards from the shell-vendors rather than 
return empty-handed. We searched in vain for 
these; but we chanced on a rarer wonder. 
Beaten down among the foam at the edge of the 
tide by the wind, which, though so warm, was 
too strong for him, we found a dragon-fly, his 
long rainbow-wings clogged with wet sand, his 
gleaming body limp and motionless. He re- 
vived, p toon in the warmth and shelter of 
his reseuer’s hand ; and before we left the Lido, 
we placed him in the leafy seclusion of a garden 
hedge, to dry his beautiful wings at leisure and 
take stock of his strange experience. 

Our holiday was over. We returned to Venice 
and our hotel, with its electric-lit table-@héte; 
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and although in the general jabber of exchanged 
confidences there we could not say we had ‘done’ 
a tithe of the sights our fellow-travellers could 
boast of since we parted at breakfast, yet, on 
soul and conscience, we thought, and incline to 
think still, that we had secured a holiday well 
worth remembering. J. M. 8. M. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE DAY AFTER THE GHOST. 
| 


Wuen Mr Dering arrived at his office next | 
morning he observed that his table had not been , 
arranged for him. Imagine the surprise of the 
housewife should she come down to breakfast and 
find the ham and the toast and the tea placed 
upon the table without the decent cloth! With 
such eyes did Mr Dering gaze upon the pile of 
yesterday’s letters lying upon his blotting-pad, 
the pens in disorder, the papers heaped about 
anyhow, the dust of yesterday everywhere. Such 
a thing had never happened before in his whole 
experience of fifty-five years, He touched his 
bell sharply. 

‘Why, he asked, hanging up his coat without 
turning round, ‘why is not my table put in 
order?? He turned and saw his clerk standing 
at the open door.—‘Good heavens! Checkley, 
what is the matter ?” 

For the ancient servitor stood with drooping 
head and melancholy face and bent shoulders. 
His hands hung down in the attitude of one who 
waits to serve. But he did not serve. He stood 
still, and he made no re 

He understood now. 
South 


| 


ly. 

a the apparition of 
uare he had had time to reflect. He 
now understood the whole business from the 
Egnning to the end. One hand there was, and 
on 


one, concerned with the case. Now he 
understood the meaning of the frequent fits of 
abstraction, the long silences, this strange forget- 
fulness which made his master mix up days and 
hours, and caused him to wonder what he had , 
done and where he had been on this and that | 
evening. And somebody else knew. The girl | 
knew. She had told her lover. She had told her 
brother. That was why the new Partner laughed | 
and defied them. It was on his charge that. 
young Arundel had been forced to leave the 
country. It was he who declared that he had 
seen him place the stolen notes in the safe. It, 
was he who had charged young Austin and whis- | 
ag suspicions into the mind of Sir Samuel. 
ow the truth would come out, and they would 
all turn upon him, and his master would have to 
be told. Who would tell him? How could they 
tell him? Yet he must be told. And what would 
be done to the jealous servant? And how could 
the old lawyer, with such a knowledge about 
himself, continue to work at his office? All was 
finished. He would be sent about his business, 
His master would go home and stay there—with 
an attendant. How could he continue to live 
without his work todo? What would he do all 
day? With whom would he talk? Everything 
finished and done with. Everything—— 


mn ee 1892 in the United States of America by | 
Harper & Brothers, 


| couldn’t, I really couldn’t. I feel as if 


He stood, therefore, stricken dumb, humble, 
waiting for reproof. 

‘Are you ill, Checkley?’ asked Mr Dering, 
‘You look ill. What is the matter ?’ 

‘I am not ill, he replied in a hollow voice, 
with a dismal shake of the head. ‘I am not 
exactly ill. Yes, I am ill. I tried to put your 
table in order for you this morning, but I 
couldn’t 
never do anything for you—never again. After 
sixty years’ service, it’s hard to feel like that.’ 

He moved to the table and began mechanically 
laying the papers straight. 

‘No one has touched your table but me for 
sixty years. It’s hard to think that another hand 
will do this for you—and do it quite as well, 
you'll think. That’s what we get for faithful 
service. He put the papers all wrong, because 
his old eyes were dimmed with unaccustomed 
moisture. Checkley had long since ceased to 
weep over the sorrows of others, even in the 
most moving situations, when, for instance, he 
himself carried off the sticks instead of the rent. 
But no man is so old that he cannot weep over 
his own misfortunes. posinan eye was there- 
fore dimmed with the tear of Compassion, which 
is the sister of Charity. 

‘I do not understand you this morning, Check- 
ley. Have you had any unpleasantness with 

Austin—with any of the people ? 

‘No—ng. Only that I had better go before 
I am turned out. That’s all. That’s all’—he 
— the words in despair. ‘Nothing but 
that. 

‘Who is going to turn you out? What do you 
mean, Checkley? What the devil do you mean 
by going on like this?) Am I not master here? 
Who can turn you out?’ . 

‘You can, sir, and you will—and I’d rather, 
if you’ll excuse the liberty, go out of my own 
accord. I’m a small man—only a very small 
man—but, thank God! I’ve got enough to give 
me a crust of bread and cheese to live upon.’ 

‘I tell you what, Checkley : you had better go 
home and lie down and rest a little. You are 
upset. Now, at our age we can’t afford to be 
upset. Go home, and be easy. Old friends don’t 
part quite so easily as you think.’ Mr Dering 
spoke kindly and gently. One must be patient 
with so old a servant. 

Checkley sobbed and choked. Like a child he 
sobbed. Like a child of four, Checkley choked 
and sniffed. ‘You don’t understand,’ he said. 
‘Oh, no—you can’t understand. It’s what I saw 
last night.’ 

‘This is very wonderful. What did you see? 
A ghost 

‘Worse than a ghost—who cares for a ghost? 
Ghosts can’t turn a man out of his place and 
bring him to be a laughing-stock. No—no. It 
was a man that I saw, not a ghost.’ 

‘If you can find it possible to talk reasonably’ 
—Mr Dering took his chair and tore open an 
envelope—‘when you can find it possible to 
talk reasonably, I will listen. Meantime, I really 
think that you had better go home and lie down 
for an hour or two. Your nerves are shaken; - 
you hardly know what you are saying,’ 

‘Il was in Gray’s Inn yesterday evening. By 
accident, at eight.” He spoke in gasps, watching 
his master curiously. ‘By accident—not spying. 
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No—by accident. On my way to my club—at 
the Salutation. Walking through South Square. 
Not thinking of anything. Looking about me— 
careless-like.’ 

‘South Square, Gray’s Inn. That is the place 
where the man Edmund Gray lives: the man 
we want to find and cannot find.’ 

‘Oh! Lord! Lord!’ exclaimed the clerk. ‘Is 
it possible?’ He lifted his hand and raised his 
eyes to heaven and groaned. Then he resumed 

‘Coming through the e, I looked up to 
the windows of Mr Edmund Gray’s 
Chambers, you know.’ 

‘I believe so. Mr Dering’s face betrayed no 
emotion at all. ‘Goon; I am told so.’ 

‘In the window I saw Mr Edmund Gray him- 
self—himself’ 

‘Curious. You have seen him—but why not?’ 

‘The man we’ve all been so anxious to find. 
The man who endorsed the cheque and wrote the 
letters and got the papers—there he was !’ 

‘Question of identity. How did you know 
him, since you had never seen him before ?’ 

This question Checkley shirked. 

‘He came down-stairs five minutes afterwards, 
while I was still looking up at the windows. 
Came down-stairs, and walked out of the — 
—made as if he was going out by way of Ray- 
mond’s Buildings—much as if he might be going 
to Bedford Row.’ 

‘These details are unimportant. Again—how 
did you know him? 

‘I asked the Policeman who the gentleman 
was. He said it was Mr Edmund Gray. I asked 
the newspaper boy at the Holborn entrance. He 
said it was Mr Edmund Gray, and that every- 
body knew him.’ 

‘So everybody knows him. Well, Checkley, 
I see nothing so very remarkable about your 
seeing a man so well known in the Inn. It adds 
nothing to our knowledge. That he exists, we 
know already. What share, if any, he has had 
in this case of ours remains still a mystery. 
Unless, ‘that is, you have found out something 
else.’ 


Checkley gazed upon his master with a kind 


of stupor. ‘No—no,’ he murmured. ‘I can’t.’ 

‘What did you do, when you found out that 
it was the man?’ 

‘Nothing,’ 

‘You did nothing. Well—under the circum- 
stances I don’t know what you could have done.’ 

‘And he walked away.’ 

‘Oh! He walked away. Very important 
indeed.—But, Checkley, this story does not in 
the least account for your strange agitation this 
morning. Have you anything more to tell me? 
I see that you have, but you seem to experience 
more than usual difficulty in getting it out.’ 

The clerk hesitated. ‘Do you,’ he asked at 
last—f do you—happen—to know Gray’s Inn?” 
I have been there—years ago. 

‘On yon haven’t been there lately, have 

ou 

‘Not lately—not for forty aes or some such 
inconsiderable period. Why? 

‘I thought you might yourself have met Mr 
Edmund Gray—been to his chambers, 


rhaps.’ 
Mr Dering sat upright and laid his ‘rand upon , 


his letters. ‘Checkley,’ he said, ‘I am always 
willing to make allowance for people in mental 
distress, but I think I have made allowance 
enough. Come to the point. Have you lost any 
money ?” 

‘No—no ; not so bad as that—but bad enough. 
No, I couldn’t afford to lose money. I haven't 
got enough to spare any. But I got a shock— 

ind of stroke—partly because of the man I met, 
and partly because of the person with him.’ 

‘Oh! who was that? Are we arriving at 
something ?’ 

‘IT hadn’t told you that. The person who was 
sitting at the open window with him, who came 
down-stairs with him, and walked out of the 
Square with him, was no other than your own 
ward, Miss Elsie Arundel herself !’ 

‘Oh! why not?’ asked Mr Dering carelessly. 
me told me yesterday, was it? that she knows 

im. 

‘If it had been any one else she was with,’ he 
replied, mixing up his grammar—if it had been 
any one else who was with her—I wouldn’t have 
been surprised! But to see the two together. 
That gave me a turn that I can’t get over.’ 

‘Still—why not? Miss Elsie Arundel has 
already told me that she is acquainted with Mr 
Edmund Gray.’ 

‘What? She has told you—she has actually 
told you? Oh! what has she told you? Oh! 
Lord! Lord! What is a man to say or to do? 
She told you—what is best to do?’ He wrung 
his hands in his distress and his perplexity. 

‘I cannot understand, Checkley,’* said Mr 
Dering with emphasis, ‘the reason for this dis- 
play of excitement. Why should she not tell me 
or anybody else? Do you suppose that my ward 
is doing anything clandestine? She has told me 
that she is acquainted with this man, She asserts 
further—that we have made a great mistake 
about him. What she means, I cannot under- 
stand. She says, in fact, that this gentleman is 
a perfectly honourable person. It is possible 
that he has deceived her. It is also possible that 
the name of Edmund Gray had been wrongfully 
used in the papers which belong to the case. 
Certainly it was an Edmund Gray who endorsed 
the first cheque: and an Edmund Gray having 
an address at 22 South Square whose name is 
connected with the later business, Well, we 
shall see presently.— When do you take out the 
warrant for the arrest of this man? By the way, 
Elsie Arundel implores me not to allow that 
step. When are you going to do it?’ 

‘This morning, I was going to do it. Every- 
thing is ready—but’—— 

‘But what?’ 

*T can’t do it now.’ 

‘The man is clean gone off his head.’ 

‘Leave it till to-morrow—only to-morrow, or 
Monday. Before then, something is certain to 
turn up. Oh! certain sure it is. Something 
must turn up.’ 

‘There is certainly something that you are 
keeping behind, Checkley. Well—wait | till 
Monday. To-day is Saturday. He can’t do very 
much mischief between this and Monday.— 
That’s enough about Edmund Gray. Now, here 
is another point, to which I want a direct answer 
from you. My brother asserts, I believe on your 
authority, that Athelstan Arundel has been living 
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in a low and profligate manner in some London 
suburb, and that he was in rags and poverty 
early this year. What is your authority for 
this 

‘Why, I heard him confess—or not deny—that 
he’d been living in Camberwell in bad company. 
It was at the Salutation I heard it. He didn’t 
see me, I'd got my head behind a paper. He 
never denied it.’ 

‘Humph !—And about the rags ?’ 

‘I don’t know anything about the rags.’ 

‘Very likely there is as much foundation for 
the one charge as for the other. Three or four 

ears ago, he was in America, to my knowledge. 
He wrote to me from America. I now learn, on 
the authority of his sister, that he only came 
back a month ago, and that he has been and is 
still in the service of an American paper. What 
have you got to say to that?’ 

‘Nothing. I don’t feel as if I could say any- 
thing. It’s all turned upsy down. That won't 
do, 1 suppose, no more than tlre rest.’ 

‘But, my friend, if that is true, your theo 
of agus and confederacy, which you too 
so much pains to build up, falls to the ground 
as far as Athelstan is concerned.’ 

‘Yes—Oh! I haven’t nothing to say.’ It was 
a mark of the trouble which possessed him that 
his language reverted to that of his young days, 
before he had learned the art of correct speech 
from the copying of legal documents. He pre- 
served the same attitude with bent head and 
hanging hands, a sad and pitiful object. 

‘Since “Athelstan was not in London during 
the months of March and April, he could have 
had no hand in the later forgeries, And it is 
acknowledged that the same hand was concerned 
both in the earlier and the later business.’ 

‘Yes—yes—the same hand. Oh! yes—the 
same hand,’ he repeated with pathos unintelli- 

ible to his master. ‘The same hand—the same 
and; yes—yes—the same hand—that’s the devil 
of it—same hand done it all’ 

‘Then what becomes of your charge against 
my young Partner? You were extremely fierce 
about it, So was my brother. You had no proofs 
—nor had he. If the same hand was in both 
forgeries, it could not have been the hand of 
George Austin. What do you say to that ?” 

‘Nothing, I’m never going’—still standing 
hands hanging—‘to say anything again as long 
as I live.’ 

‘But you were very fierce about it, Checkley. 
You must either find more proofs or withdraw 
your accusation.’ 

‘Oh! if that’s all, I withdraw—I withdraw 
everything.’ 

‘Why did you bring that charge then, Check- 
ley? You’ve been making yourself very busy 
over the character of my Partner. You have 
omg yourself to say things in the office 

fore the clerks about him. If it turns out 
that he has had nothing to do with the business, 
you will be in a very serious position.’ 

‘I withdraw—I withdraw everything,’ the old 
clerk © sy but not meekly. He was prepared 
to withdraw, but only because he was forced. 

‘Remember, too, that it was you who brought 
the charge against young Arundel.’ 

‘I withdraw—-I withdraw everything,’ 

‘You went so far as to remember—the other 


day—having seen him replace the notes in the 

e. What do you say to that ?’ 

‘I withdraw.’ 

‘But it was a direct statement—the testimony 
of an eye-witness, Was it true or not?—I don’t 
know you this morning, Checkley. First, you 
appear shaking and trembling: then you tell 
me things which seem in no way to warrant 
so much agitation. Next, you withdraw an 
accusation which ought never to have been made 
except with the strongest proof. And now you 
wish to withdraw an psa fact.’ 

Checkley shook his head helplessly. 

‘I acknowledge that the business remains as 
mysterious as before. Nothing has been found 
out. But there remains an evident and savage 
animosity on your part towards two young 
gentlemen in succession. Why? What have 
they done to you? 

Checkley made reply in bold words, but still 
standing with hanging hands: ‘I withdraw the 
animosity. I withdraw everything. As for young 
Arundel, he was a supercilious beast. We were 
dirt beneath his feet. The whole earth belonged 
tohim. He used to imitate my ways of speaking, 
and he used to make the clerks laugh at me. I 
hated him then. I hate him still. It was fun 
to him that an old man nigh seventy, with no 
education, shouldn’t speak like a young gentle- 
man of Oxford and Cambridge College. He used 
to stick his hat on the back of his head as if it 
was a crown, and he’d slam the door after him 
as if he was a Partner. I hated him. I was 
never so glad as when he ran away in a rage. 
He was coming between you and me, too—oh! 
I saw it. Cunning he was. Laying his lines for 
to come between you and me.’ 

‘Why—you were jealous, Checkley.’ 

‘I was glad when he ran away. And I always 
thought he’d done it, too. As for seeing him put 
the cheque back in the safe, I perceive now that 
I never did see him do it. Yet I seemed to think 
at the time that I’d remembered seeing him do 
a kind of a sort of a something like it. I now 

reeive that I was wrong. He never done it. 

e hadn't the wits to contrive it. That sort is 
never half sharp. Too fine gentleman for such 
a trick.—Oh! i know what you are going to 
say next. How about the second young fellow? 
I hate him too. I hate him because he’s the 
same supercilious beast as the other, and because 
he’s been able to get round you. He’s carneyed 
you—no fool like an old fool—and flattered 
you—till you’ve made him a Partner. I’ve 
worked for you heart and soul for sixty years 
and more, and this boy comes in and cuts me 
out in a twelvemonth.’ 

‘Well! but Checkley—hang it!—I wouldn’t 
make you a Partner.’ 

‘You didn’t want no Partners. You could do 
your work, and I could do mine and yours too, 
even if you did want to go asleep of an after- 
noon.’ 

‘This is grave, however. You hated Mr 
Austin, and therefore you bring against him 
this foul charge. This is very grave, Checkley.’ 

‘No--I thought he was guilty. I did, indeed. 
Everything pointed that way. And I don't 
understand about young Arundel, because he 
came into the Salutation with the Cambridge 
gentleman who gets drunk there every night, 
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and he said that he’d lived at Camberwell for | in saliness and weight. The waters that surround 


eight years with bad company as I wouldn't | these islands and stretch between them and the 
name to you, sir. I thought he was guilty. I | North Pole are by the continual melting of the 


did, indeed.’ 

And now?’ 

‘Oh! now it is all over. Everything’s upsy 
down. Nobody’s guilty. I know now that he 


hasn’t had anything to do with it. He’s a young 


man of very slow intelligence and inferior parts. 
He couldn’t have had anything to do with it. We 
ought to have known that.’ 

© Well—but who has done it, after all ?’ 

*That’s it.? Checkley was so troubled that 
he dropped into a chair in the presence of his 
master. ‘That’s it. Who’s done it? Don’t you 
know who done it? No—I see you don’t so 
much as suspect. No more don’t I. Else—what 


to do—what to say—Lord only knows!’ He | 


turned and ran—he scuttled out of the room, 
banging the door behind him. 

‘He’s mad,’ said Mr Dering. ‘Poor man! 
Age makes men forgetful, but it has driven 
Checkley mad.’ 


THE COLOURS OF THE SEA. 


Nive people out of ten, if asked to make a 
definite statement as to the colour of the water 
of the ocean, would unhesitatingly pronounce 
it to be blue. ‘The deep blue sea’ and ‘the 
azure main’ are familiar expressions, and the blue- 
ness of the ocean is looked upon as its unvarying 
attribute. Yet the sea that fringes our shores is 
not blue ; its colour is a much nearer approach to 
green ; and in other parts of the world the depart- 
ure from the tint that is supposed to belong 
peculiarly to the world of waters is even more 
marked. From the earliest days, mariners have 
been struck by the variation in the colours of the 
sea. The hardy Pheenician sailors, when first they 
ventured away from the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean, were astonished to find themselves 
floating on seas that seemed to belong to another 
world, so different was their hue; and at a later 
day, Columbus and the other hardy pioneers in 
the discovery of the New World were equally 
surprised at the various coloured waters which 
they encountered. This change of colour in the 
sea was a phenomenon that influenced the super- 
stitious and faint-hearted amongst those ventur- 
some crews more than any other cause except the 
trade-winds: the wrath of Heaven seemed to 
them to be pictured in the unwonted tints which 


ice of the Arctic Circle made fresher than the 
waters that lie under the burning skies of the 
tropics ; and because they are fresher, they are 
| green instead of blue. 

There are numerous exceptions to the broad 
' rule that we have enunciated ; but, as exceptions 
‘should, they only serve to make its truth more 
apparent, For instance, great tracts of green 
water may be met with in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape Verd and the Canary Islands, where 
generally the ocean shows an unvarying shade 
“of blue. This is caused by the mighty flood of 
fresh water which the river Congo pours into the 
ocean there; and as the mouth of this great 
stream is neared, the waters lose their bluencss 
more and more completely, until they from 
| green into the brown which marks the actual 
mouth of the river. Every one knows that river- 
_water is lighter than the salt water of the ocean, 
and this lighter water floats on the top of the 
heavier, spreading out for a distance of hundreds 
of miles on either side of such a huge artery as 
the Congo. The frigate Gazelle, which was sent 
out by the German government for the purpose 
of exploring the ocean and laying bare some of 
its secrets, furnished a convincing proof of the 
difference in colour between river and sea water. 
Both on entering and leaving the mouth of the 
Congo, the action of her screw was observed to 
bring up water from below the surface which 
formed a broad green track at her wake; while 
the brown waters of the river continued to flow 
on either side, and gradually closed over the 
green path which showed the true colour of the 
ocean there. 

In the same way as green water is found within 
the tropics, water of the intense, vivid blue 
usually peculiar to the equator and its neighbour- 
hood is met with in the more temperate latitudes, 
that commonly exhibit sea-water of a bluish-green 
or green pure and simple. The blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, culminating in the wonderful 
ultramarine of the Grotto of Capri, seem out of 
place, until we consider that a comparatively 
small amount of fresh river-water finds its way 
into this land-locked sea, resulting in a state of 
saltness of its waters which renders them of the 
brilliant hue that is so charming a feature of the 
scenery of Southern Europe. The Gulf-stream, 
again, that grand dispenser of warmth gathered 
from the fervid sun of the tropics, gives another 
,example of the presence of blue waters in high 
latitudes. It preserves the azure tint which marks 


the familiar element assumed ; and all the tact the seas whence it orfvinates long after it has. 


and firmness of their leaders was needed to com- left them, and right across the Atlantic carries 
bat the feelings thus aroused. Broadly speaking, |a shade of blue that reminds the sailor in the 
the waters of the ocean may be divided into two | ship crossing it of brighter seas and skies than 
colours—blue and green: the former prevailing are ever seen outside the tropics. The current 
in the tropics ; the latter, in the higher latitudes. | that flows towards the equator from the north, 
It has been proved that the blueness of sea-water | called the Labrador Current, meets the Gulf- 
holds a constant ratio to its saltness; that is to stream between the Banks of Newfoundland and 
say, the greater the amount of salt present in it, ‘the Bermuda Islands, with the result that the 
the more vivid the shade of blue that it assumes. | Atlantic is there divided into broad stripes of 
The specific gravity of green sea-water is less than blue and green-blue where the southern-born 
that of blue; so, when the colour of the ocean | waters are making their way to temper the cold 
is observed to change from blue to bluish green, of less genial climes ; green where the northern 
and from bluish green to green, it may be taken | stream is flowing along bearing its chill flood to 
for granted that it decreases at the same time | the sunny south. 
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The colour of the Red Sea has been at one 
time and another ascribed to a variety of causes, 
It is really owing to the presence of innumerable 
microscopic alge ; but red sand and red animal- 
cules have both been advanced as the reason for 
the peculiar hue of the water of this sea, the 
shores of which are the hottest spot on the face 
of the earth. The White and Black Seas are 
named from the never-melting snow and ice 
which surround the one, and the bleak inhospit- 
able shores and sudden tempests of the other. 

Minute alge, called ‘diatoms, are responsible 
for the black waters that are often met with in 

e northern seas. Whalers always seek these 
tracts of dark water, as they know that there 
they are most likely to encounter the objects of 
their search. The little animals upon which 
whales feed are supported by diatoms, which are 
consequently the indirect cause of the presence 
of the huge sea-mammal in the waters which 
they blacken by their inconceivable numbers. 
The Yellow Sea derives its-colour from the 
presence of a minute vegetable organism similar 
to that which gives to the Red Sea its distinctive 
hue. Darwin, in the account of his voyage 
round the world in the Beagle, adduces two 
interesting instances of coloured waters in the 
following words: ‘On the coast of Chili, a few 
leagues north of Concepcion, the Beagle one day 
passed through great banks of muddy water, 
exactly like that of a swollen river; and again, 
a degree south of Valparaiso, when fifty miles 
from the land, the same appearance was still 
more extensive. Some of the water placed in a 
glass was a pale reddish tint, and examined under 
a microscope, was seen to swarm with minute 
animalcules, darting about, and often exploding. 
They are exceedingly minute, and quite invisible 
to the naked eye, only covering a space equal to 
the square of one-thousandth of an inch. Their 
numbers were infinite ; for the smallest drop of 
water which I could remove contained ‘very 
many. In one day we passed through two spaces 
of water thus stained, one of which alone must 
have extended over several square miles. What 
incalculable numbers of these microscopical ani- 
mals! The colour of the water as seen at 
some distance was like that of a river that has 
flowed through a red clay district ; but under the 
shade of the vessel’s side it was quite as dark 
as chocolate. In the sea round Tierra del 
Fuego, and at no great distance from the land, 
I have seen narrow lines of water of a bright 
red colour, from the number of crustacea, which 
somewhat resemble in form large prawns, The 
sealers call them “ whale-food.” Whether whales 
feed on them I do not know; but terns, cormo- 


‘rants, and immense herds of great unwieldy seals, 


derive, on some parts of the coast, their chief 
sustenance from these Swimming crabs.’ 

Many purely local causes influence the colours 
of marine waters, and give them certain decided 
and constant shades. Thus, a bottom of white 
sand will communicate a grayish colour to the 
sea, if it be not very deep; while yellow sand 
will give a sort of apple-green tint. The 
presence of rocks lends a deep shade to the 
water that covers them. Red sand exists on the 
bed of the ocean at some places, notably the Bay 
of Loango, and here the waters assume a deep 
red hue. These are some of the more prominent 


instances of the variety of colours that different 
circumstances give to water which in every 
instance appears perfectly transparent and colour- 
less when viewed in an untinted vase. 


THE OLD BARGE. 
CHAPTER II.—WITH THE EBB. 


MEANWHILE, Rotherford had stood on the fe 
steps, watching Bertha’s retreating figure until 
the twilight had hid her from view. He had 
then gone to his boat and cautiously rowed down 
stream, with the wind and rain driving up against 
the tide and growing rougher as the night fell. 
He kept close under the aoc out of the rapid 
current. His intention was to pull alongside 
Landrick’s barge while there was still a gleam 
of light, make fast there, and remain on the 
alert till daybreak. And although the prospect 
was anything but promising, even to an ardent 
lover, David Rotherford would have gone through 
a severer ordegl for Bertha’s sake. For was not 
this solitary night-watch on the Thames under 
her very window? And within doors—as he 
judged by the light—she was keeping night-watch 
too. He came up alongside the barge as noise- 
lessly as possible in order not to disturb Landrick, 
and attached his boat to the stern, where his 
presence would not be suspected. 

The tide had begun to ebb. Rotherford lis- 
tened intently for the slightest noise. All that 
Bertha had told him about the weird midnight 
voices on the river recurred to him now. The 
wind blew boisterously, and in the sound he 
imagined that he oe whisperings on all sides ; 
and he frequently peered round with a strong 
conviction that there was a noiseless figure moving 
about on the barge—a black, crawling thing, like 
a huge spider, and blacker than the night, So 
strong did this conviction become that at last 
he resolved to go stealthily on board and satisfy 
himself concerning the dark shadow. If it 
existed only in his brain so much the better ; if 
not—— 

Suddenly the barge began to move—move 
slowly out of the creek towards mid-stream ; and 
Rotherford’s boat, swinging round, glided after 
it—glided ate! with the ebbing tide! Rother- 
ford could hardly believe his senses. It was like 
a dream—a strange nightmare. His first thought 
was to raise an alarm; but as he opened his 
lips the thought flashed across him that the figure 
—a dim moving figure now—was on the deck 
and creeping towards the cabin ; and were he to 
cry out, his boat would be cut adrift. It was 
still in his power to leap on board the barge and 
go to Landrick’s aid. 

As the figure went into the cabin, leaving the 
barge to take its course with the tide, Rotherford 
drew alongside and crept up into the stern, ad- 
vancing on hands and feet across the deck towards 
the little skylight. His heart throbbed loudly as 
he looked noe. The cabin lamp, still hanging 
in its place, was burning brightly, and its light 
fell upon the dark eager visage of John Morison. 
His figure was bent forward, and his hands—no 
longer employed in mending nets—were busily 
occupied in opening a cupboard over Landrick’s 
head. The old bargeman was lying asleep in his 
bunk ; he was enveloped in a rough coat; and 
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over this coat was a quantity of netting. Should 
he awake suddenly and attempt to rise, he must 
become entangled in this web. This was obvi- 
ously the ‘spider’s’ handiwork, thought Rother- 
ford. The intention was doubtless to throw 
Landrick into confusion while he completed his 
purpose and made his escape. 

In another moment Rotherford was standing 
at the cabin door. Morison’s arm was already 
plunged into the cupboard. As Rotherford’s 
shadow fell upon him he looked round : a gasping 
ery esca him, and the box dropped ringing 
and clinking upon the floor. The man sprang 
towards Rotherford, more with the intention of 
making his escape than of showing fight; but 
Davy caught him by the throat, flung him down 
as he would have done a dog, and stood over him 
ready to repeat the action should he move. But 
Morison made no attempt to rise ; he lay cringing 
- the other’s feet, and trembling from head to 
oot. 

The ringing sound of the iron box, or more 
a the money inside it, had rpused Landrick. 

e started - on his elbow and stared at these 
two men as though he doubted whether he were 
awake. The one man, standing silently over the 
other under the dim light of the barge-lamp, was 
- startling and unexpected as any dream could 


Davy was the first to break the silence. ‘Mr 
Landrick,’ said he, in a rapid manner, ‘the varge 
is adrift! Throw that netting off you, if you can, 
and get to the tiller. The tide’s ebbing fast. 
We shall be down on Battersea Bridge and broken 
to pieces against the timber, if you’re not quick. 
I'll look to this fellow : it’s all his work.’ 

‘Let him go, Davy !’ cried the old bargeman— 
‘let him go overboard, or I shall pitch him 
there. Let him take his choice.’ 

Rotherford obeyed. He back a pace 
to allow Morison to rise. ‘You hear?’ said he. 

Morison had heard. He instantly sprang to 
his feet and glanced round with an air oF desper- 
ation. There was a slight gleam of light in the 
sky. The day was breaking. It was just light 
enough to indicate objects over the river and on 
either bank, in dark uncertain outline. The 
nearest object—and it was the one that instantly 
caught Morison’s quick eye—was Rotherford’s 
boat at the stern. He ran aft and flung himself 
into it. A minute afterwards he was rowing 
away in the semi-darkness ; and the very flutter- 
ing of the sculls upon the water expressed the 
creature’s abject fright. 

Old Landrick now seized the tiller and pointed 
down-stream. ‘Davy,’ said he, ‘that’s Battersea 
Bridge yonder. Stand steady. We shall be upon 
her, I’m afeared, afore we can get the barge 
righted for shootin’ between the piles. Stand 
steady, lad, and a sharp lookout!’ he added ; 
‘ay, there’s rocks ahead.’ 

Rotherford made no reply. He bent down and 
kept his eyes fixed upon such dim outlines of the 
— as were indicated in the uncertain morning 
ight. 

It was a dark mass, with some dozen oil-lamps 
at oe. distances, spanning the Thames. This 
wooden structure, which connected the antique 
parish of Battersea with Old Chelsea, was an 
object of dread to all who navigated ‘above 
bridge.’ Its history stretches back a century or 


more. During the severe winter of ’95 the bridge 
had been considerably damaged by huge blocks 
of accumulated ice, that had become attached to 
the piles, drawing them rudely at the rise of the 
tide. It was not until the end of the last century, 
about the period of this tale, that the bridge was 
even lighted with lamps: it was indeed the only 
wooden one that possessed this poor accommoda- 
tion. In those days the bridge had nineteen 
openings, varying from thirty-one feet in the 
centre to sixteen at the ends: the piers were 
formed of groups of timber piles with a clear 
headway of fifteen feet under the centre span 
at high-water. It was towards this centre that 
Landrick now exercised all his ingenuity to direct 
the barge. No harder task could have been set a 
bargee in broad daylight; but it was still prac- 
tically night ; only a glimmer of dawn, in dusky 
gray, stretched across the sky beyond the openings 
under the bridge. And the tide was ebbing 
faster now, was carrying this old and slender 
craft straight down upon the massive piles ; and 
only a miracle could prevent a collision. 
o words passed between Landrick and his 
young companion. Each was at his post. 
therford stood in the forepart of the barge- 
boat, hook in hand, and with a ‘fender’ ready if 
needed to deaden the blow. The old bargeman, 
with a firm grasp upon the tiller, looked keenly 
ahead. He knew that his cabin home—his iron 
box that contained all his savings—his life and 
Davy’s too—depended upon such skill as he 
essed, such as time and tide were doing their 
utmost to defeat. A minute more—one more 
gleam of daylight and a slower tide—and the 
barge might be saved! But that could not be: 
to shoot between the piles at so narrow an openin 
was now impossible. The barge swung round. 
Rotherford shouted loudly and ran aft—shouted 
to Landrick to let go the tiller and cling to the 
rope astern for his life. A moment afterwards 
there was a crash ; the barge creaked and shivered, 
and began to settle down among the piles, with 
the water rushing in through a leak in one side. 


CHAPTER III.—CONCLUSION. 


When Bertha discovered that the barge was gone 
from its moorings, she did not lose her presence 
of mind: she kept a cool head and acted promptly. 
Passing with her lantern farther within the creek, 
and walking at the water’s edge, she came upon a 
little tub of a boat. It belonged to her grand- 
father ; and it was one which she had used for 
crossing the river since she was a child. The 
boat was propelled by dropping a short oar over 
the stern, and screwing in fish-tail fashion to and 
fro. The girl stepped into this boat, fixed the 
oar, and began to work her course out into the 
river. The barge could have taken but one 
direction—down-stream with the tide. And in 
that direction she now began to urge the boat, 
making but slight noise with the oar. She 
listened and looked about her, wondering where 
Rotherford could be. Had he not promised her 
that he would watch the night through ? 

The deep silence on all sides troubled her. 
And even the gleam of light that came into the 
sky only roused a momentary sense of reassur- 
ance. For the sight of the dark bridge brought 
a dreadful thought to her brain and awoke 
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sudden terror and despair. She felt the danger ; 
and now the gleam of daybreak came to show 
her, like a beacon, where that danger lay. She 
could not hide from herself that the barge, with 
her grandfather on board, had probably sunk to 
the Pottom of the river. And in the dead of 
night! It was horrible to think of. But where 
was Davy? The mere thought of him gave her 
courage. Had he gone for aid? He must know 
what had happened : he had feared to alarm her. 
She paused in her rowing and called to Rotheriord 
by name: ‘ Davy!’ 

But no answer came back to her across the 
river—not a sound. The sense of loneliness and 
dread grew upon her now; and yet she persevered, | 
screwing vigorously at the oar—hurrying on) 
towards Battersea Bridge with the tide racing 
after her and dancing in dark eddies round her 
boat. As she neared the bridge, always listening 
with intentness, she fancied that she heard voices 
—voices among the shadowy piles. Her heart 
beat loudly. She went down on her knees and 
began working like a mad woman at the oar. 
In her anguish she again cried out: ‘Davy— 
Davy!’ 

At last! It was his voice ¢ it came to her from 
under the bridge and urged her to fresh exertion : 
‘Bertha! we are here--your grandfather and I, 
and the barge is sinking fast. Can’t you see us? 
—There! Now ship your oar. I can hold the 


boat.—Can’t you see us now ?” 
Bertha could see nothing—hear nothing. A 


; her senses were forsaking 


dropped down unconscious in the stern. 


the boat and Da 


piles. 


ruined man.’ 

Rotherford answered angrily : ‘Come, come, Mr 
Landrick! What are you thinking about? If it 
hadn’t been for Bertha, we should have been 
swallowed up too. Look to your grand-daughter, 
sir. Don’t you see she has fainted ?’ 

‘Ay, ay. Poor thing!’ and he bent down over 


er. 
Rotherford, setting the boat’s head against the 
tide and getting free of the bridge, steered towards 
the ferry steps where he and Bertha had met in 
the twilight on the previous evening. 
Nothing more was seen of John Morison. But 
Rotherford afterwards learned that the notorious 
Red House tavern in Battersea Fields—in those 
days a den of gamblers and thieves—had been his 
favourite resort. It then became evident, even to 
the old bargeman, that the net-mending was a 
mere pretext for discovering the best means of 
gaining possession of the iron box which Land- 
Tick wy guarded day and night in the barge 


cabin ever since he had taken up his moorings 


At low tide, when Rotherford rowed back with 


darkness deeper than the night came across her, 
eyes ; her; and as These 
Rotherford reached out his hand and brought They have their own peculiar customs and their 
the boat alongside the sinking barge, ‘the girl own deep-rooted superstitions. Amongst these, 


soon. Rotherford had scarcely taken the oar and | 

ushed the boat clear of the woodwork under the _need not be more specifically localised—there is 
bridge, When the barge rolled upon its broken a flourishing little village of some fourteen hun- 
side and went down stern foremost. The tide dred inhabitants, consisting chiefly of fisher- 
swept over it, eddying and gurgling among the folk. Every autumn at the close of the herring- 


Landrick under Battersea Bridge to examine the 
spot where the barge had sunk, they were not a 
little surprised to discover the old craft lying half 
out of water. Upon closer inspection, it was 
found that she had got caught among the piles, 
and had become wedged in between them so 
firmly that there was no likelihood of her sinking 
deeper if she could be recovered before the tide 
broke her to —— 

The difficulty proved comparatively slight. On 
the following day, at low tide, the barge was 
buoyed up and towed back to its moorings. But 
it was no longer habitable : there was a great hole 
in the stern as well as in one side. Landrick was 
compelled to take up his quarters in the thatched 
house, and here he soon settled down, mending 
nets all day long, and in the evening sitting down 
opposite Mrs Landrick in the chimney corner. 

he iron box was found upon the cabin floor, 
where it had fallen. And when David Rother- 
ford had won Bertha’s hand, and become a partner 
in his father’s firm, he induced Landrick to invest 
his savings in the lighterman’s business, where 
they proved fdr more profitable than when lying 
‘cabined and confined ’ on board the old barge. 


SOME CURIOUS MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Atone the northern and north-eastern coasts of 

Scotlan& there are many towns and _ villages 


whose populations consist mainly of fishing-folk. 
people live as a class unto themselves. 


marriage is the occasion for many a strange cere- 


In a moment old Landrick had stepped into' mony which is unknown in other classes of 
too, but not a moment too’ society. 


On the shores of the Moray Firth—the spot 


_ fishing there is a succession of weddings in the 


‘Gone!’ cried Landrick with a groan. ‘Home village, and the superstitious and uniform cus- 
and savings too, Davy, all swallowed up. I’m a, toms associated with these ceremonies are inter- 


esting and somewhat unique. The young man 
and maiden do not court in the orthodox fashion. 
Their method is much more prosaic, and what 
is characteristic of one case may generally be 
accepted as characteristic of them all. There is, 
of course, an occasional instance of genuine good 
old-fashioned courtship, but that is rather a rare 

‘Mother, said one young man on his return 
from a successful herring-fishing, ‘I’m goan to 
get merrid.’ 

‘Weel, Jeems; a’ think ye sh’d just gang an 
ask yer cousin Miarack.’ And as he had no par- 
ticular preference, he went straight away to ask 


her. 

‘Wull ye tak me, Mirack?’ was the brusque 
and business-like query which he put to the 
~—s woman in the presence of her sister 

a. 

But Mary had promised her hand to another 
that same evening. ‘I canna tak ye, Jeems,’ was 
her reply ; and then, turning to her sister: ‘Tak 
ye ’im, Bellack.’ And the sister took him. 

Here is another instance, and the difference of 


the thatched house. 
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method is not very pronounced. Meg was a 
sony woman of some nineteen summers, fairly 
good-looking, as the majority of the girls are. 
She was visiting a neighbouring house, when her 
mother put her head in at the door and addressed 
her: ‘Yer cousin Danny is doon the hoose askin’ 
if yell hae ’im,’ 

‘Tell ‘im to come an’ ask,’ is Meg’s sensible 
answer. And when Danny forthwith comes and 
repeats the request, Meg simply says: ‘Ay, 
Danny.’ 

These specimens, with slight variation, are of 
the most common occurrence. The young folks 
sometimes have no immediate expectation of 
receiving an offer of marriage. They may antici- 
pate a ‘Wull ye tak me?’ from some one when 
they think their turn has come ; but as often as 
not they have no indication beforehand of who 
the particular swain is to be. It must not be 
supposed that the young man is always successful 
in his advances. There is at least one authentic 
case in the — where the would-be proposer 
was refused by five successive young women in 
the course of the same evening. 

When the offer of a young man is accepted, he 
is said to be ‘contracted,’ and there is no delay 
in carrying through the other necessary formali- 
ties. They forthwith go through the ceremony 
called ‘beuking,’ which is the localism for book- 
ing. The beuking consists simply of entering 
the names of the contracting parties in the 
Registrar’s book for proclamation. If either party 
resiles from the contract, a fine of forty pounds 
Scots (£3, 6s, 8d. sterling) is exacted from the de- 
faulter. From the time of the beuking until the 
marriage, which takes place a fortnight or three 
weeks later, the bridegroom, as he now comes to be 
named, never _ to sea in pursuit of his calling. 
In refraining from going to sea until the marriage, 
he is carrying out a fixed and established rule. 
In the interval there are many things to be done. 
The young man proceeds to purchase some few 
necessaries for himself and his bride, procures 
the little furniture required for their house, and 
a makes arrangements for the stocking 
of the household. He invariably presents his 
bride with one or two requisites, in which custom 
appears never to allow him any latitude. A 
dress, a pair of boots, and a Paisley shawl or 
plaid of good dimensions, are procured for 
presentation to the young woman against her 
Yang day ; and in these she is borne to the 

tar. 


The beuking usually takes place on a Friday, 
and asa rule the invitations to the marriage are | 
given upon the same evening. The invitations 
are issued in a simple and primitive manner. 
The bridegroom chooses a best-man and the bride 
a best-maid, and these two important function- | 
aries, having received their instructions, proceed | 
to bid the friends of the respective parties to the , 
wedding. They go from house to house and , 
verbally deliver their message, the best-man | 
going to the bridegroom’s friends and the best- 
maid to the bride’s, Any one who receives an 
invitation of a later date, or by any other method, 
views it very much in the nature of a ‘piper’s | 
bidding,’ | 

A peculiar and somewhat oriental ceremony | 
takes place on the evening before the marriage : 
this consists of the washing of the bride’s feet. | 


| 


A few of the girl’s principal female friends only 
are invited to this ceremony; and although it 
is viewed as a solemn rite, without which the 
marriage would be incomplete and unlucky, yet 
it must be confessed that the ordeal is usually 
carried through with considerable levity and 
ood-natured fun. The bride as a rule just dips 

er feet in the tub, and the washing is at an 
end. But the ceremony does not end there. The 
young woman, on the withdrawal of her feet from 
the tub, drops a ring and a shilling into the 
water, whereupon there is a struggle by the girls 
who are present for possession of these articles, 
The one who secures the ring will be the next 
to get married, and the finder of the shilling will 
have the most of this world’s goods and gear, 
In the excitement and fun which ensue, there is 


a rush to the chimney for soot, and a general’ 


attempt at blackening each other's faces takes 
place. When the fun is at its height, an expected 
visitor is ushered into the room. This proves 
to be the bridegroom, who approaches the bride, 
and in a very matter-of-fact way hands her the 
= of boots which he has purchased for her, 
nside one of the boots there is a small present 
for the bride, consisting of seven or eight ’shill- 
ings in silver for her own particular use. Be- 
fore the party breaks up, all present receive a 
general invitation to breakfast on the morrow— 
that is, the wedding day. Other verbal invita- 
tions to breakfast are also issued—some to the 
house of the bride’s, and others to the house of 
the bridegroom’s, parents. This‘ concludes the 
ceremonies of the evening. 

On Friday the marriage is celebrated. It is 
always on a Friday, which is a curious reversal 
of the popular superstition attaching to that 
particular day. The first important event of the 
wedding day is the breakfast, which goes on 
at the house of the bride’s parents and at the 
house of the bridegroom’s at the same time. The 
breakfast may occupy over an hour, and then 
the guests go home to dress for the wedding. 
The marriage guests proper are usually more 
numerous than those who have been invited to 
the breakfast. 

The marriage invariably takes place in church, 
about one o'clock in the afternoon. Shortly 
before that hour the bride’s invited guests begin 
to assemble at her parents’ door and form into 
couples on the roadway. Then the bride issues 
forth with her best-man on one side and her best- 
maid on the other, and the three, arm-in-arm, 
take their places at the head of the guests. But 
the procession must be preceded by at least two 
married couples fairly advanced in years, and 
without them the company is not complete. 
With one or two married couples in the van 
there is good luck and omen. In this order, 
then, the procession wends its way to the church, 
two deep, and the couples arm-in-arm. When 
they reach the church, most of the guests take 
their seats near the officiating clergyman, with 
the bride and her best man and maid in the front 

w. But a few of the party leave the building 


‘Immediately the others are seated. The object 


of their doing so is to proceed to the house of 
the bridegroom and inform the party there that 
the bride is ready. Then the same order of 
procession of the eudeguoent party takes place 
—the bridegnoom leaning on the arm of his best- 
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man on one side and of his best-maid on the 
other, and the whole company preceded by two 
or three married couples, as in the case of the 
bride’s procession. The bride’s guests meantime 
have been waiting in the church, doing nothing. 
There is nothing unusual in the ceremony per- 
formed by the clergyman ; it is in the orthodox 
fashion. 

When the ceremony is ended, the whole of 
the guests of both parties re-form in front of 
the church ; and, with the four or five elderly 
married couples leading, the newly-married pair 
coming next, and the whole body of guests fol- 
lowing, the company—consisting often of forty 
or fifty er back in procession to 
the house of the bride’s parents, On the way, 
many of the party scatter coppers and sweets 
amongst the spectators on the roadway, and not 
infrequently special offerings are handed by the 
rocessionists to favoured onlookers. At the 
- of her parents’ house, bread is broken on the 
head of the bride; and then the guests disband. 
Most of the women go into the house ; and many 
of the men repair to a public-house to drink, on 
their own account, to the health of the newly- 
married couple. Outside the door of the house a | 
crowd has collected, largely composed of children, 
To them are thrown offerings of currant cake 
and sweets, for which there is a general scramble, 
and much innocent fun is indulged in by the 
children, to whom a wedding is a great event. 

In due time the minister who has married the 
oung couple pits in an appearance, for to him 

lis the duty, at a fisher wedding, of cutting the 
marriage e. The room in which the cere- 
mony takes place is crowded with the guests of 
both parties, and refreshments are round. 
With much talk and many congratulations half 
an hour is pleasantly — and then the apart- 
ment is cleared, to make way for the laying of 
the dinner tables, In the interval the guests fill 
up the time as they please, usually in walking 
about the streets and greeting friends and neigh- 
bours. In the course of about an hour dinner 
is ready. 

whe dinner ceremony of a fisher wedding is a 
function peculiar unto itself. It goes on in two 
houses at the same time, the bride’s party par- 
taking of the meal at the table of her parents, | 
and the bridegroom’s party at that of his parents, 
just as in the case of the breakfast. As the 
married pair cannot be in two places at the same 
time, they give prefereiic. by custom to the bride’s 
guests, and take up a prominent position at the 
inner table. But it is doubtful if they always 
enjoy that dinner. Their freedom of movement 
is somewhat circumscribed. Whilst the other 
guests are enjoying their dinner in a rational 
manner, the poor young man and wife are penal- 
isel by the restrictions of a custom which is as 
inconvenient as it is unique. They are not each 
allowed a plate from which they can separately 
partake of the food provided. A plate of soup of 
which the first course consists is placed between 
them, and they are compelled to sup from it 
turn about, neither of them being permitted to 
take two spoonfuls in succession. The division 


of labour has to be equal and uniform. The effort 
is somewhat awkward for both parties, but it is 
rformed in good-humour, and to the satisfactory 


'oured with the 


binding than statutory enactment. The second 
course is served up in like manner to the first, and 
the young couple are again restricted to a joint 
supply ona single dish. The difficulty of eating 
from the same plate is even more marked in this 
instance than in the case of the soup supply. A 
spoon is not so difficult to handle as a knife and 
fork, and how they manage to wield the double 
instrument whilst eating from the same dish 
requires to be seen to be appreciated. 

ut while the second course is in progress, we 
arrive at an interesting stage of the feast. In 
the house of the young man’s parents a similar 
meal has been proceeding. . It commenced con- 
currently with the other, has been conducted on 
the same lines, with a similar supply of edibles 
on the table, and will occupy a similar space of 
time. But the second party has not been hon- 
resence of the young couple. 
Their patronage is required to complete the en- 
joyment of the dinner and the fulfilment of the 
marriage customs. Accordingly, the bridegroom’s 
best-man and best-maid rise from their places in 


| the middle of the second course, and make their 


way to the house where the young married pair 
are going through the ordeal of a public exhi- 
bition of unity. The two ——— without 
ceremony, appear in the midst of the bride’s 
guests and demand the presence of the young 
couple at the bridegroom’s table. The request is 
never denjed. It is part of the ceremony, and is 
carried out to the letter. They leave the table at 
which they have been endeavouring to fulfil an 
awkward part, proceed to the bridegroom’s house, 
take the places reserved for them at the table, and 
proceed with their meal at the place where, at the 
other table, they left off! They are of course re- 
ceived with manifestations of pleasure, and at this 
table they finish their dinner, but under the same 
— formula as they were subjected to at the 
other. 

The dinner, or rather the double dinner, 
occupies an hour or more of time, and when it 
is finished the guests of both parties disperse to 
amuse themselves about the streets as they see 
fit. By so doing they make room for another 
relay of guests, who, owing to the numbers 
invited, have been unable to find accommodation 
with the first relay. When these are satisfied, 
they in turn make way for the children—-usually 
the children of the gnests—and the little ones 
make a hearty meal of what is left of the 
supplies. 

wo or three hours afterwards the guests again 
assemble at the respective tables, when high tea 
is partuken of. This meal is quite a function 
of the day’s proceedings. By the time it is over 
the evening is pretty well advanced, and the 
hour is nearing for the inevitable dance. This 
dance might more fittingly be called a ball, so 
far as numbers are concerned, for it is not 
restricted to those who were bidden to the 
wedding. It is practically open to all the young 
men and maidens in the village, and many who 
have taken no part in the earlier proceedings of 
the day put in an appearance. A description of 
the dance with its attendant amusing features 
would occupy an article by itself. The dances are 
all of the ‘country’ character, and very brimful 
of humour are some of the scenes. Perfect deco- 


2. 


rum is maintained, but the dancing is generally 
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of a ramshackle kind, with much gesticulation and 
shouting. An old fiddler pe the music, 

Saturday is a comparatively quiet day with the 
marriage party ; but there are a few ceremonies 
to be gone through. Many of the wedding guests 
are early astir, and make their way to the house 
of the young couple, who are informed by their 
visitors that it is time to rise from their slumbers. 
If they ignore the advice, it will be the worse for 
them. The intruders have a duty to perform— 
to carry them away to breakfast to the house of 
the young woman’s parents—and that duty they 
intend to accomplish. As arule they experience 
little opposition at the hands of the newly- 
married pair, who in due time are conducted to 
the breakfast table. Here a number of the guests 
of the previous day assemble. These friends 
have received a special invitation through the 
medium of the young woman’s best-maid, and the 
invitation only extends to a favoured circle. 
Breakfast over, the young couple dress for a 
round of calls. They visit the guests who had 
been present at the marriage ceremonies, and 
receive at their hands, according to the ability 
of the several donors, a variety of presents ; for 
amongst this fishing community the wedding 
gifts are presented after, and not prior to, the 
event which calls forth their generosity. The 
forenoon visits occupy many hours, and when 
these are at an end the young man and maiden 
rest from their labours until the following 
morning. 

On the Sunday there are several important 
duties to be performed, and these are never over- 
looked. The husband and wife are up betimes, 
and for the first time in their married experience 
they are —— to partake of a meal together, 
alone and unobserved. It must be a relief which 
they fully appreciate. After breakfast they dress 
with scrupulous care in their wedding garmeuts, for 
they have to go through the ‘kirking’ ceremony 
with due formality and circumstance. No mar- 
riage is complete until this custom has been fully 
observed. ‘The young man attires himself in the 
regulation blue-black suit most favoured by the 
villagers, puts on his white cotton marriage gloves, 
and carefully adjusts upon his head a tall satin 
hat. The hat is probably not his own, and, apart 
from the uncertainty of fit, he is unaccustomed to 
its use. But he must perforce wear it, and cheer- 
fully adapts himself to use and wont. His wife 
is careful of her adornment, and seldom arrays 
herself in borrowed plumage. It is her husband’s 
prerogative to provide his spouse with fitting 
apparel, and he is always faithful to his trust. 
In addition to the boots sneer referred to, she 
has received a bonnet of excellent design. The 
colours are sometimes pronounced, but not un- 
duly, and as a rule the headgear is not devoid of 
taste. Her gown is also new and of good solid 
material. But the great feature of her clothing 
is the Paisley shawl, comparatively rich in sub- 
stance, and of a pattern and texture which have 
become stereotyped in the village as the regula- 
tion design for newly-married women. 

When the couple are ready and the time 
arrives, the husband’s best-man at the marriage 
and the wife’s best-maid arrive arm-in-arm at 
the door of the house, and the husband and 
wife immediately join them. In procession they 


way. The small company is watched with 
interest by many of the inhabitants, particularly 
by the younger villagers. But there is no demon- 
stration. In procession they march up the aisle, 
and all four seat themselves in the pew which is 
henceforth to be occupied every Sunddy by the 
young couple, who at this stage have practi- 
cally settled down to their wedded life. There 
is no ceremony of any kind performed in the 
church. They just go through the service like 
the other worshippers. At its conclusion, the 
party must return in procession to the house 
whence they started, and with that the ceremony 
ends. The remainder of the day is observed asa 
day of rest. The evening service does indeed 
again claim their attendance, but the ordeal is 
not so formidable, and does not exercise their 
attention to the same extent as the forenoon 
ceremony. Thus on the evening of the fourth 
day the marriage rites come to an end. On the 
Monday all go about their usual vocations, and 
engage in their hard life’s struggle for existence. 


AUSTRALIAN SNAKE YARNS. 


ALTHOUGH not so frequently met with, nor so 
deadly in their effects as the snakes of India, still, 
the snakes of Australia are a power sufficient to 
make their presence known and felt in every 
portion of it. They are occasionally found even 
in the most populous towns. In removing an 
old house in the centre of Sydney, a few years 
ago, a good specimen of the death-adder was 
discovered. It is not by any means an un- 
common experience in the outskirts of a town 
to discover a snake in the wood-pile or under 
the veranda. Farther out in the country, they 
frequently appear in houses; and many in- 
stances are related of these creatures having 
been discovered in the bed of the settler. Such 
bedfellows, though coming only to enjoy the 
superfluous heat, are far from being pleasant 
companions, more especially if the human ani- 
mal awakes before his reptile-friend has gone. 
During my protracted residence in the Bush, I 
have occasionally known of a bite having been 
received through some sudden movement of a 
restless sleeper. For, so long as the snake may 
be permitted to enjoy the heat of the body 
unmolested, so long will it remain passive, and 
share the bed quietly with its companion. 
Treated, however, to a sudden movement which 
threatens its worldly peace, the snake will reta- 
liate by biting, and then endeavour to escape in 
the disturbance it has made. As a rule, snakes 
will use their utmost endeavours to escape from 
man. The fang of the snake is deadly, Dut the 
weapons of mankind are more so. It is only when 
hard pressed by necessity or fear of danger that 
a snake will strike at all. The desire to destroy 
a snake is far more deeply implanted in man than 
the desire to destroy man is implanted in the 
snake. When once seen, a snake is bound to be 
killed, if possible. This may be considered to be 
the first principle of a Bushinan’s creed, and thus, 
with the increase of population, these reptiles are 
being effectually exterminated. 


march to church, the married pair leading the 


Some of those snakes, too, of which we hear 
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the ‘yarns’ are perfectly innocuous. It b no | 
means follows, then, that every snake we have 
heard about was a poisonous reptile; nor is it 
every bite that comes from a poisonous snake.’ A 
snake is, however, a snake; and a snake-bite is 
a snake-bite ; so that every precaution is taken 
to kill the animal and to cure the patient, and 
that, too, whether the reptile is venomous or not. 
This caution is praiseworthy; but the doctors 
make capital out of the transaction, for almost 
every snake-bite with its result finds its way into 
the papers. By that time the reptile has devel- 
oped into one of the most poisonous of snakes, 
and although ‘killed by a well-directed blow,’ it 
has acquired since its death at least three feet 


The snakes most common to Australia, natu- 
ralists tell us, are the brown snake, the black 
snake, the death-adder, the tiger-snake, the 
diamond-snake, and the carpet-snake. I don’t 
say this list exhausts the series, but these I have 
seen and handled—after their death. Of these, 
the diamond and the carpet snakes are perha 
the most common, the most beautiful, and the 
largest. Fortunately, they are not venomous, 
although they will hiss and rear and bite exactly 
as the others. The death-adder is the shortest 
and smallest, but its bite is considered to be fatal. 
The tiger-snake is the fiercest, and very venomous, 
The brown and black snakes also inflict injuries, 
but these, under favourable conditions and with 


attention, may be cured. The wound given by 
a venomous snake is omer two small punctures, 
produced by the fangs. e wound produced by 
the bite of his non-venomous kinsman shows four 
or more punctures, made by the true teeth. The 
fangs of a venomous snake are two long teeth, 
having a canal passing down the centre of the 
tooth. At the base of this fang there is a little 
sac or cavity containing the poison. The fangs 
are ordinarily kept lying flat in the mouth, and 
are no more used for ee of mastication 
than is the sting of a bee. In fact, snakes don’t 
masticate. When the snake wishes to strike, 
the fangs are erected. Additional poison is 
secreted, and, as the fang is pressed against the 
limb or body ‘struck,’ the poison is pressed from 
the sac down the fang and into the wounds, 
The fangs are sometimes drawn by inducing the 
snake to strike a towel or other soft cloth, and 
then by a sudden jerk the fangs are absolutely 
torn out. They are not teeth. During the 
swallowing process the fangs are lying quietly 
in the mouth, and are not used at he 
peculiar construction of the skull of the snake 
enables it to take in the body of an animal 
very much larger than itself, and snakes always 
swallow their prey entire, leaving it to nature 
to digest the mass. 

The aboriginal blacks when bitten rush into 
water, and having immersed themselves therein, 
remain there for a very considerable time. They 
say this is an effectual cure. The natives and 
the residents of these colonies tie ligatures above 
the wound, bleed, suck, cauterise, and amputate, 
according to the position of the bite. They also 


has attached much credit to strychnine admin- 
istered as _a remedy—not to assist the patient 
in his exit to ‘that bourne.’ 

In the month of February, snakes are said to 
be in their most ferocious mood. It is stated that 
they will during that month commence the assault 
on a person without waiting to be attacked. 
Snakes can run rapidly, but are easily killed 
when attacked properly. A single blow of a 
sapling, or even a whip-lash, will break a snake’s 
back. After it has undergone this operation, it 
is positively powerless, being only able to wriggle. 
As a rule, when one is killing a snake, he does 
not take time to see the effect of his back- 
ee sag blow. He has the creature in a pulp 
before he finishes. He usually draws up from 
shortness of breath, quite unable to continue the 
exercise longer. Many houses in the countr 
have snake-sticks—long slender saplings—stand- 
ing at known places round the house, so as to 
be handy when a snake shows up. ‘For snakes 
only’ might be written on these sticks, as ‘For 
fire only’ is writteri on the buckets standing in 
order in our large establishments. In killing 
a snake, great care must be used not to come up 
too close behind the reptile. On such an occa- 
sion it has the habit of throwing a back somer- 
sault like a circus clown and bringing its fangs 
into contact with your face. Many persons 
become so fearless that they will seize the most 
venomous snake by the neck, and kill it coolly 
with a stone or knife or against a tree. Others, 
catching the reptile by the tail, will swing it, and 
keep swinging it round the head, making the 
creature’s head describe a circle, and so move 
about with it until a convenient opportunity 
offers for dashing its brains against a tree or rock. 
Such experiments may exhibit the performer's 
intrepidity of character, but at the same time 
they indicate a reckless foolhardiness that makes 
one shudder even to be a spectator. 

But I have said so much about snakes, that my 
readers will think I have forgotten the promised 
yarns, The first which I shall mention 1 heard 
directly from a clergyman. He said it occurred 
to himself. It comes, therefore, stamped with 
truth. Itell it as nearly as possible in the 
language of my friend. 

‘Aly father had two farms: on one of these 
we resided ; the other one we kept simply as a 
grazing farm. The distance from the one farm 
to the other was about twenty-five miles. One 
day my father sent my brother and myself to the 
distant farm to bring home some of the cattle. 
So we rose and started early, and by the after- 
noon we arrived at our destination. There was 
an old house on that farm which had been used 
by the late settler. We kept the door locked 
and only used the house when our business led 
us to the other farm either for branding cattle, 
mustering them, or making repairs on fences. 
The roof was fairly water-tight, and we kept 
a sort of a rough bed in the kitchen, and an old 
blanket or two in a. chest. Taking with us what 

rovisions we required, we often camped here 

or a week at a time. On this occasion, how- 


dose the patient with whisky, brandy, gin, gun- 
ammonia, anything that is 
andy. Th 


simple and compound. Latterly, the profession 


hal e medical profession tries subcutaneous | 
injection of morphia, ammonia, and other things | 


ever, we arrived in the afternoon, — our 
fire, got in a supply of wood, set our blankets to 
the fire, and made ourselves comfortable generally. 
Then we went out and rounded up the cattle, 
,80 as to have them handy for the morning ; and 
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about eight o'clock we turned in, my brother and 
I sleeping in the same bed. You learn to turn 
in mal in the Bush. 

‘Some time during the night I was awakened 
by something heavy pressing on my chest, For- 
tunately, I became conscious at once; and you 
may guess my horror when [ perceived it was 
a snake, which had coiled itself like a watch- 
aninn across my breast. It had crept in below 
the blankets, and was simply enjoying the heat 
without exhibiting the slightest concern as to the 

rson from whom that enjoyment was obtained. 
To say that I became immediately conscious is 
to say that my blood ran cold. I had the satis- 
faction of knowing that as long as I remained 
still I had nothing to fear; but the moment I 
moved I was a dead man. And yet to lie still 
was torture. There was that horrible cold crawl- 
ing snake lying a practical nightmare on my 
body. What was I to do? What I did was 
to reach over my hand and pinch my brother 


sharply. 

“What are you doing?” he drawled, half 
tl d ligh 

* ie, get u uietly and get a light. 
There’s a snake tr rn on my breast. Get 
up very quietly, man, or the thing will bite.” 

‘Archie was all awake. He jumped out of 
bed, and was at the fire in “no time” with the 
lighted candle in his hand. Meantime the snake 
3 still, quietly enjoying the hot cushion on 
which it rested. 

“What shall I do now? Are you sure it 
is a snake ?” 

“Certain. Get a stick, and be ready.” 

‘Archie got one of the snake-sticks from the 
corner, and placing the candle on the table, 
awaited my further instructions. 

“Now lift the clothes quietly. The brute 
will likely slip off. But I say, look here, Archie 
—don’t strike at it till it is well off me.” 

‘My brother threw off the blankets while I lay 
motionless, glaring at the deadly reptile coiled 
upon me. I declare its head was within eighteen 
inches of my own. Its eyes seemed burning fire. 

‘The snake looked up at the rough treatment 
which it was receiving and fastened its eyes on 
Archie. Then it raised its head, darted out its 
little forked tongue and hissed at him. It was 
just like a cat. Oh, it was terrible agony! My 
brother started back, while I lay like a log, 
bathed in a fearful perspiration. Suddenly it 
moved, and the next moment I experienced a 
great relief by feeling the horrible creature 
crawling off my — 

‘And the snake?’ I asked, hanging on the 
words of a man who had survived such fearful 
experiences. ‘You killed him, of course; and 
what length was he ? 

‘Killed him—not at all. The creature got 
clean off. He ran like a rat, and escaped into a 
hole below the floor. We never saw him again ; 


and I assure you I never wish to have any nearer | 


uaintance with the same ventleman.’ 

r Richard Palmer lived in a beautifully 
situated cottage on the Macleay River. He had 
come out to the colony of New South Wales 
when a very young lad. He was the eldest 
son of his parents, and had been visited with a 

t misfortune: he had been born blind. 

owever, his father had succeeded in business, 


and he was enabled to leave Richard compara. 
tively well off. The other members of the family 
were also very good to Richard, so that he was, 
as the world says, independent when he married 
and settled down on the Macleay. 

One day Richard was walking in *his little 
garden. In his right hand he carried a glass, 
in which one of his children had brought him 
some new milk to the arbour. His child Johnn 
—eight years old—held him by the other hand, 
and guided the father’s steps. Suddenly the 
child cried out, ‘A snake! a snake!’ and drop- 
ping the father’s hand, ran off towards its mother, 
who happened to be a spectator of the whole 
adventure. Mr Palmer stood lysed. He was 
perfectly incapacitated through his blindness to 
fight a snake, and the reptile was even now 
winding itself about his leg. The child had 

iven him no indication of its whereabouts, and 

e was fearful of moving anywhere, lest he 
should tread upon it. The blind man therefore 
stood still, while Mrs Palmer set up a shriekin 
and a clamour that called all the family aroun 
her. Suddenly he heard the angry hiss, and 
immediately a blow was struck with much force, 
which fortunately struck the glass that he carried 
in his hand. He stepped back involuntarily, and 
so released the snake, on the point of whose tail 
he had been standing all the time. The snake 
then disappeared among the plants: and long 
grass, and Mrs Palmer rushed forward to find 
her husband safe. Had the glittering glass not 
attracted the reptile, the probability is that it 
would have struck the man, and so brought about 
his death. 

The above adventure was not Mr Palmer’s only 
snake-experience. On a former occasion he was 
sitting on his own veranda, his arm leaning on 
a little table beside him. On this table there was 
also a glass of milk. He was sitting in that silent 
way in which a blind man will rest for hours, 
when he suddenly became aware of some animal 
lapping the milk in the glass at his elbow. 
Thinking that it was the cat, Mr Palmer reached 
out his hand to drive the animal away. One can 
conceive his horror when he found he had placed 
his hand fair on the cold body of a large snake. 
One may conceive his happiness when he heard 
the dreadful creature glide gently away without 
attempting to do him any injury. his snake 
was subsequently killed, and measured about 
seven feet in length. It belonged to the brown 
species, and owed its death to the unbridled fond- 
ness which all snakes have for milk. 

As an illustration of how greatly snakes are 
realised, and how much their bite is dreaded, the 
writer will venture on one short narrative of 
an event which actually came within his notice. 

Mrs Peters went out one evening for some 
wood for the fire. The wood cut during the day 
was kept in a wood-box near the kitchen door. 
Her imprudence in not taking a light with her 
was shown by the speedy return she made within 
the door. Receiving a smart prick in her finger 
while she was scraping up a handful of the wood, 
she at once came to the conclusion that she had 
been bitten by a snake. The neighbours rushed 
in, attracted by her cries. They examined the 
wound, or what Mrs Peters said was the wound. 
There was little or no visible mark, yet Mrs 
Peters was most determined in her assertion. 
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She had been bitten by a snake, and she was 
going to die, no matter what the neighbours said 
to the contrary. One ran off for whisky, and 
another galloped into town for the doctor. The 
foolish but heroic woman would wait for none 
of these. ‘She seized the tomahawk, and ordered 
her husband to cut off the I of her finger there 
and then. It was a piece of rude surgery, and 
the husband naturally objected. Still the woman 

rsisted, and the poor husband was compelled to 

o as she peor ae She spread out her fingers 
on the kitchen table, and the husband, after much 
entreaty, cut off the top of the luckless finger 
with one blow of the tomahawk. Ten minutes 
after, the writer saw the poor woman, now per- 
fectly calm, with her finger-stump held in a 
bowl of water, and the severed tip lying on the 
table by her side. She was not growing sleepy 
or exhibiting other indications of snake-bite. 
The doctor assured me she had not been bitten 
by a snake at all, but had probably received a 
smart jag with a splinter of.some sort. To this 
day, she attributes her life to her own prompt 
action. He would be a bold man, even now, who 
would dare to hint that the wound might have 
been caused otherwise than as she determined. 
Everybody else believes that she lost her finger 
through an injudicious mixture of foolish fancy 
and strong determination. 

On one occasion, says another correspondent, I 
was walking with my wife over to the house of 
a neighbour, and to save ourselves a detour, we 
passed through a portion of the Bush that was 
generally very wet. It was known to be much 
requented by snakes, and therefore generally 
avoided. Hearing a slight rustle below some 
brush, I looked in, and saw a sight which I had 

‘never seen before, A large snake had succeeded 
in securing a half-grown chicken, and was busily 
engaged in licking it all over, preparatory to 
swallowing it entire. I lay down on the ground 
beside it, and attentively watched the operation. 
My wife, who was less interested than I was, 
went on to the house of our neighbour, and sent 
me assistance in the shape of a man with a loaded 
gun. The snake seemed so intent upon its work 
that my presence did not disturb it in the 
slightest. It was very methodical, cementing all 
the feathers the one way, so as to let the bird 
glide naturally and easily down the contracted 
orifice of its throat. Having slimed the body 
to its satisfaction the snake proceeded to swallow 
it This it did by commencing at the head of 
the fowl, The head and neck disappeared slowly, 
and with a sort of sucking-in motion. It woul 

be almost more correct to say that the snake 
crept outside and round the fowl. The mouth 
was gaped so much over the head and neck, we 
wondered how ever it could take in the body of 
the fowl. The snake’s jaws were quite equal to 
the occasion, They even seemed to be capable 
of a little more distension, and gradually—bit 
by bit, jerk by jerk—the chicken disappeared, 
and the snake appeared the greater. The legs of 
the chicken hung out last, and slowly followed 
the body. What seemed strange was that the 
throat, which had enlarged to admit the body 
of the fowl, was now tight even for its legs. I 
Indge by this that the pleasure of eating in 
snakes must be in the direct ratio of the size 


of the food bolted. The legs also disappeared ; 


and we could distinctly trace the shape of the 
entombed fowl passing down the help of the 
snake in the same slow manner as it had entered 
by its mouth. The process of the eclipse of the 
chicken lasted over an hour, from the first point 
of contact till it was completely hidden. hen 
the free exhibition had afforded us all the amuse- 
ment we were likely to receive, a shot from the 
brought the career of the serpent to a close. 
t was a carpet snake, and measured eleven feet 
seven inches from head to tail. 


THE GLOW-WORM. 


One of the most striking and comparatively rare 
sights that summer affords is to behold on the 
, aes mossy bank of some country lane, as night 
raws on, a multitude of gleaming lights like 
terrestrial stars, now glittering in their emerald 
setting and anon disappearing from view. This 


| surprising spectacle to the townsman is readily 


understood by the dweller in the country, who 
knows that these bright points ‘glowing like 
night-tapers with beauty’ are but glow-worms, 
and who perhaps is able to capture for us one or 
more of these interesting creatures. 

Other and especially tropical lands possess 
many specimens of light-giving insects; there 
‘the fireflies dance through the myrtle boughs ; 
but the glow-worm is almost our sole representa- 
tive ofluminous animals. The Rev. J. G. Wood, 
the veteran naturalist, in his admirable book on 
Common British Insects, says: ‘It is fortunately 
very plentiful in this country ;’ but if this be 
true, it cannot apply to the north of England or 
to Scotland, for, though there are spots where, on 
some warm evening in July or August, they may 
be seen lighting up the shady glade, yet there 
are wide districts, probably whole counties, where 
they have never yet been observed. In Essex, 
Kent, the Isle of Wight, and similar localities, in 
sheltered, slightly-damp places, the glow-worm’s 
greenish-blue lamp may be oft observed shining 
among the grass or leaves. Many a greenwood 
legend is associated with its bright twinkling 
light ; it often brings to mind 


Those fairy elves 
Whose midnight revels by a forest side, 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees— 
Or dreams he sees; while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course. 


When a colony is thus seen in some damp 
shady lane, overhung with trees and bordered by 
reen sloping banks, the effect produced is very 

autiful. They look like tiny lamps in the soft 
moss, and afford the naturalist a subject for con- 
templation as to the chemistry and mechanism 
- which such a delightful result is brought 
about. 

The animal belongs to the Malacodermata, or 
Soft-skinned Beetles, all of which have a flexible 
exterior, and are usually covered with a very 
short and delicate down. The species is termed 
Lampyride, from two Greek words signifying 
‘shining tail ;’ and the English example—for 
there are many in the family—has the special 
name Lampyris noctiluca, the last word being 
Latin for ‘night-light’ The sexes differ much 
in appearance. The female possesses neither 
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wings nor elytra (wing-sheaths) ; .the head is con- 
cealed under a large and rounded prothorax ; the 
male has large wings and elytra that cover the 
whole body. He is less in size than his mate ; 
one writer calls him ‘a slender scarabeus. He is 
difficult to meet with, and is therefore regarded 
as a prize by the entomologist who is lucky 
enough to effect his capture. Both sexes have 
the power of emitting light; the lamp of the 
female being, however, much brighter than that 
of the male. Instead of a mass of phosphores- 
cence throwing a radiance of some inches in 
extent, such as the female exhibits, he has but 
two tiny spots of light no larger than pinheads, 
which he displays in flying. It was formerly 
thought that he had no light-giving faculty ; but 
this has been proved to be a mistake. The 
female also possesses the singular power of shut- 
ting off or being able to conceal her light on the 
approach of nocturnal birds or of footsteps. She 
can also trim her lamp to an unwonted brilliancy, 
but generally extinguishes it altogether about 
eleven or twelve at night. Shakespeare, whose 
knowledge of the natural world excites our 
wonder, and who never missed an opportunity of 
using an illustration therefrom, makes his Ghost 
in Hamlet say : 


The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire. 


When examined in the dark, the light is seen 
to proceed from the last three segments of the 
insect’s body, the under side of which emits it in 
an uncertain wavering sort of way, the fact of 
its being handled seeming to alarm the insect. 
Schultze found that the animal possessed thin 
whitish plates on the under side of these seg- 
ments, each plate consisting of two layers—a front 
one, yellowish transparent and luminous; and a 
back one, white and opaque from the presence 
of a great multitude of doubly-reflecting granules 
which Kolliker supposes to consist of” urate of 
ammonia. He also found that branches of the 
insect’s breathing-tubes (trachee) ramify among 
the cells of the front layer, and end in star-like 
corpuscles. 

So much for the structure of the luminous 
apparatus ; but as to the cause of the luminosity 
there is a variety of opinions. Some savants hold 
that it is due to a sort of natural combustion, 
and it is said that if a glow-worm be placed in 
oxygen, the light is greatly intensified for a time ; 
but the animal seems either unable or unwill- 
ing to continue it. On the other hand, when 
Matteucci — it in hydrogen and carbonic acid 
—gases which do not support combustion—the 
light still continued to be emitted for thirty or 
forty minutes. Phosphorescent undoubtedly is 
its nature, and that is about all that science can 
at present affirm. As to the object of this display 
authorities differ. The common idea has always 
been that it is intended as a signal between the 
male and his mate. 

One naturalist writes ‘The light 
of this little organic lamp illuminates the insect’s 
path, and probably discloses to its minute and 
sensitive eyes that of which it is in quest, 
although at times it may be a source of danger, 
as when it serves as a mark for some voracious 
bird which, like Cowper’s nightingale, is in want 
of a supper.’ 


Again, some have thought it is connected with 
the reproductive faculty, and one scientist affirms, 
we do not know with what truth : ‘As soon as 
the female has deposited her eggs—which, by the 
way, shine in the dark—the light disappears in 
both sexes.’ But we are inclined to believe no 
utilitarian theory will account for this singular 
development of light from a living insect, and 
that its phosphorescence was given to it for the 
same reason that the butterfly’s wing glows with 
many-coloured plumage, and that the rose is 
dowered with softly tinted petals and rich per- 
fumes. 

Not only is this beetle interesting to the ento- 
mologist, but it is useful, especially in its larval 
state, to the farmer. Neither old nor young 
touch plants as food, but feed on decayed worms 
and snails, attacking and devouring the latter 
when still alive, their shells being no protection 
to the luckless molluscs. The structure of the 
larva is rather remarkable. In the first place— 
which is very unusual—it bears a singular resem- 
blance to the imago or perfect female insect ; and 
in the next it is furnished with a peculiar appa- 
ratus at the end of the tail, which serves a donbl 
purpose—namely, assisting its locomotion, and 
acting as a brush to remove the slime from its 
food, and this apparatus can be protruded or 
withdrawn at will. 


SHADE AND SHINE. 


Away to the Westward the swift ship is sailing, 
In cloud-wreath and mist sets the tremulous sun ; 
From ocean and shore the dim twilight is failing; 
The darkness and shadow of night are begun. 
Oh sea-birds! sweep on, with your’cry wild and 
wailing ; 
Break shore vard, oh waves! with your desolate 
moan ; 
Away, with the light slowly waning and paling, 
My love saileth Westward—my loved one is gone. 


Aglow from the sunrise, the gay bark comes dancing; 
Red flushes the ocean, the sky blushes bright ; 

The gleam and the glory of daylight advancing, : 
Drive backward the shadow and darkness of night. 

Oh wave ! kiss the shore with caresses entrancing ; 
Oh bird ! catch its music in swift-wingéd flight ; 

Right over the laughing sea, glowing and glancing, 
He cometh, my loved one—he cometh, my light! 

A. 8. B. 
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